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accepted this arrangement without demur. The difficulties still to be surmounted were raised by Belgium; they related chiefly to the future king of that country. The national congress of Belgium had nominated and indeed gone through the form of electing Louis Philippe's second son, the Due de Nemours, to the throne. Consulting Palmerston on the subject, Talleyrand was plainly given to understand that such a choice would be regarded by Great Britain as portending a union between Belgium and France ; this would disturb the balance of power, and might involve war. War, indeed, as it was, seemed already inevitable. The substitution of Casimir Perier for Laffitte as French premier, with Sebastiani for his Foreign Secretary, helped to avert the summary close of the conference and check an appeal to arms. Eventually the choice fell on the Princess Charlotte's widowed husband, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. He persuaded his subjects to accept in the January of 1831 the eighteen articles embodying the resolutions of the Powers ; he thus pacified his adopted country, but did not prevent its invasion by Dutch troops.
English party-differences now complicated the difficulties of diplomacy. Three international experts, by their timely appearance on the stage, helped to compose the agitation. The first, Earl Granville, our ambassador at Paris, a favourite of the whole corps diplomatique, adroitly made opportunities of soothing-Belgian susceptibilities on the subject of Luxemburg. At this time, too, there had recently come to represent England at Brussels the son of George III.'s staff surgeon, Sir Robert Adair. This staunch and capable
Whig had always been so keen a partisan that at the
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